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WORLD NEEDS FOR U.S. FIBER AND: TOBACCO. 


By Bennett S;. White, Jr,, Principal Agricultural Economist and 
Horace -G.,.Porter, Agricultural Economic Statistician. : 


Teva Cotton, 


Textile fibers constitute the raw materials of world-wide basic 
industries, provide goods for clothing and shelter, and. are important 
as production goods in manufacturing and transportation. Cotton is, by 
far, the most important textile fiber in. production and consumption. 
Other important apparel. fibers: are wool, silk, flax, and synthetics such 
as rayon. Those used largely for bagging or cordage include mainly jute, 
abaca, sisal, henequen, and hemp. 


Total world production of the principal fibers increased by 
about one-third from 1910-14 to the five years immediately preceding 
the outbreak. of World War II. A large part of the increase in total 
poundage was accounted for by cotton, although significant increases in 
percentage terms were shown in all except hemp. By 1939. rayon had in- 
creased more than tenfold. Although carry-—overs, particularly of cotton, 
were higher in the late 1930's than in the 1910-14 period, the produc— 
tion figures shown in Table 1 give a fairly accurate indication of © 
general trends in world consumption. The general upward trend in pro- 
duction and consumption of fibers was due to larger population and to 
increased industrialization and higher levels of consumer income. 


Standards of needs or minimum requirements necessary to main— 
tain health and strength have not been developed for fibers to such an 
extent as for foods. A certain amount of clothing is required for all 
people, but such’ requirements vary greatly depending upon differences 
in climate and conditions of life. Since textiles are also widely 
used for, non-clothing purposes, their consumption is largely a function 
of custom, availability, relative prices, and above all, consumer in 
comes and standards of living. Just before World War II the average 
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per capita consumption of cotton in the world was only about 6-1/4, 
pounds. However, utilization in the various countries ranged from 
around 25 pounds per person in the United States to as low as 2 or 3 
pounds in Afghanistan, Indo-China and parts of Africa, 


As a normal thing there is a high degree of relationship between 
changes in industrial activity and cotton consumption (Neg. 29570). 
The cause for this is at least twofold. As shown in Table 2, apparel 
uses accounted for about 3/8 of the cotton consumed in 1937 and 1939, 
the 2 years for which data are available. An additional 1/4 of con- 
sumption is accounted for by household uses. Demand for both these 
classes of products as well as for other consumer goods is directly 
affected by fluctuations in consumer purchasing power, which in turn 
is strongly influenced by industrial production. The remaining 3/8 of 
the cotton consumed went directly into industrial uses. The largest 
industrial use of cotton was in automobile tires, accounting for 9.1. 
percent of total consumption. Next in importance were bags, 6.7 percent, 
and cordage, 4.9 percent. 


Inasmuch as most of these goods are far more durable than foods, 
much greater latitude is possible in the timing of purchases. Purchases 
are postponed in time of depression and increased in time of high indus— 
trial activity and consumer incomes. The-quantity of cotton made avail- 
able to consumers in the United States declined from an average of 26 
pounds in the five years 1925-29 to less than 20 pounds in the period 
1930-34, rose to the level of the late 1920's in the period 1935-39, and 
has reached an all—time high during the current war period. 

Mention has been made of variations in cotton consumption, first 
between different countries, and secondly between periods of prosperity 
and depression in the same country. A third difference that should also 
be noted is that at any given time consumers with high incomes use a much 
larger quantity of cotton goods than do the low-income groups. The con-— 
sumption of the more expensive apparel fibers ~ wool, silk, rayon and 
flax — shows an even greater variation with levels of income and response 
to fluctuations in income, than does the consumption of cotton. The de— 
mand fer cordage and bagging fibers is closely related to changes in the 
volume of agricultural production and industrial activity and te differ— 
ence in the degree of industrial development in various parts of the world. 


In general, consumer purchasing power, the physical volume of 
shipping and agricultural production, the level of industrial preduction, 
fiber prices, and competition with other materials (for instanee between 
jute and paper, and between abaca and steel rope) govern the aggregate 
amount of fibers to be used. The volume relationships of the fibers, 
however, are affected by the natural properties of the fibers themselves, 
customs, and relative eosts, 
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Where a fiber possesses a distinct margin of superiority for a 
particular use ~ as did silk for sheer full—fashioned hosiery during the 
inter-war period, and as does abaca for marine cordage - it is generally 
able to hold the business even though price relationships with other fibers 
become unfavorable. But exclusive uses of this sort are relatively un~— @ 
important, and competition between fibers for most uses is quite active. 
Thus in parts of the apparel and household furnishings fields, cotton, wool, 
linen, silk and synthetic fibers compete actively. Cotton and jute are © 
keen competitors in bagging, and silk and synthetics compete with cotton 
in many uses. Also cotton and synthetics compete for use in automobile 
tires. Technological developments in fiber manufacturing and in utiliza- 
tion are continually threatening the status quo of particular fabrics and 
fibers, 


Political considerations also have been important, two striking 
examples being the promotion by the United Kingdom of cotton production in 
the Empire and the marked expansion of synthetic production (mostly rayon 
staple fiber) in Germany, Italy and Japan. During the 1930's Germany, Italy 
and Japan undertook to expand synthetic fiber production so that their essen— 
tial fiber needs could still be met despite a prolonged period of blockade 
which would render imports impossible. Inasmuch as nationalistic self- 
sufficiency was the object, there was little or no concern for the result— 
ing higher costs and inferior fabrics. This policy was implemented by im- 
port duties and quotas, exchange restrictions, mixing regulations and other 
controls, which greatly reduced the amount of cotton that could be imported 
and the quantity of cotton textiles that could be manufactured. 


ansion in Foreign Cotton 


Available data indicate that between the periods 1910-14 and 1935—39 
the utilization of fibers in the United States and in the world as a whole ‘ 
increased at approximately the same rate, but the proportion of fiber pro- 
duction contributed by the United States tended to decline. The boll—weevil 
was the principal cause of this decline during the early 1920's, but in the 4 
1930's it was due primarily to the restrictions placed on cotton production 
in this country and an accompanying acceleration of the long-time upward 
trend in cotton growing in foreign countries. Whereas in the period 1910-14 
the United States accounted for approximately 3/5 of world cotton produc- 
tion, by 1920-24 its share had declined to about 1/2 and by 1935-39 to 
only 2/56 


The share of American cotton in world mill consumption declined 
even more. During the period 1920-24 United States cotton accounted for 
about 58 percent of the cotton consumed in the world and 44 percent of the 
cotton consumed in foreign countries. By 1935-39, however, these percent— 
ages had declined to 42 percent and 25 percent, respectively. Inasmuch as 
this decline in consumption was not accompanied by corresponding decreases 
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in production, carry-overs accumulated in the United States. These were 
associated with the price pegging loans of the Farm Board in 1929 and 1930, 
and with the A.A.A. crop control and loan programs of the 1930's (Table 3), 


Eifects of the War 


Large areas of the world are now subject to blockade, shipping space 
is short, vessels must travel under convoy, exports and imports are con-— 
trolled, and priorities are given to the movement of goods most directly 
essential to the prosecution of the war. Foreign trade in cotton is there- 
fore greatly restricted. 


Supplies in the United States have been more than adequate, although 
requirements and larger civilian demands have pushed mill consumption to the 
approximate level reached by domestic consumption plus exports in the imme- 
diate pre-war years. But the need for larger quantities of long staple and 
high grade cotton in the manufacture of war goods has resulted in an effort 
to increase the production of the longer staples and higher grades by shift— 
ing from short staple and low grade cotton of which there was a disproportion-— 
ately large supply. The war and shipping difficulties have cut off or re- 
duced imports of abaca, jute, and some other fibers. These losses are being 
met in part by controls on consumption, by the substitution of cotton, syn- 
thetics, and paper, and by the revival of our domestic hemp industry. 


Some of the principal foreign cotton manufacturing countries are 
almost entirely cut off from their former sources of supply. These include 
Japan and countries of continental Europe, which collectively imported over 
8 million bales per year before the war. The United Kingdom is producing 
and exporting very few goods not essential to the prosecution of the war 
and consequently is utilizing only a part of her large capacity for manu-— 
facturing cotton goods. ! | | 


In the United States the record level of domestic consumption has 
largely offset the loss of foreign markets for raw cotton, except in the 
shorter staples and lower grades, but this has not been true with respect to 
most other producing countries. Egypt, largely dependent on export, has 
cut cotton production to about 1/3 of the pre-war level and increased its 
food production. Brazil has increased its output of cotton textiles, but 
mill capacity is far below normal production of raw cotton and the govern— 
ment is helping to finance the carrying of surplus stocks, The United States 
has undertaken to purchase the surplus cotton of Peru, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 
In some of the other exporting countries an attempt is being made to reduce 
the production of the kinds of cotton which now are without an export outlet. 


United States Grade and Staple Situation 

It was comparatively easy to expand textile output at the beginning 
of the National Defense program. By putting idle equipment into operation 
and lengthening the work week through the addition of third shifts and 


week~end operation, mills raised cotton consumption from 7,8 million bales 
in 1939-40 to an annual. rate of 11.9 million bales in yo 1942, the high- 
est on: record. ha: 


In general, military specifications for fabrics on breaking strength 
and other standards are higher than for the average run of fabrics for civil- 
ian use. Since many mills were producing military fabrics without previous 
experience, there was a tendency early in the defense program to play safe 
and use a staple length sufficiently long to insure the meeting of specifica-— 
tions. There was also an increased demand for the higher grades of cotton, -: 
for they could be handled in larger volume than the lower grades where mach-— 
inery was a limiting factor. Higher grades tended to result in a better qual-— 
ity fabric, particularly with inexperienced labor, and were less dusty and 
therefore better liked by the operatives. 


Efforts to increase the production of the longer staple lengths in 
1942 met with some success, but the carry-over of the shortest cotton on 
August 1, 1942 was disproportionately large - about 27 months supply or 
three times as much as any other staple length (Table 4). Continued pro— 
duction of short staple cotton on farms where there were reasqnably attrac— 
tive alternatives was a business—as—usual luxury which the nation could ill 
afford, especially since Southern agriculture was being called upon to maxi- 
mize its aggregate production. Consequently, in 1943 farmers formerly pro- 
ducing short staple cotton were urged to shift where practicable cither to 
slightly longer staple varieties or to other crops essential to the war 
effort. To achieve a more balanced supply, farmers who already produced ©. 
cotton of a satisfactory staple length were also urged to shift if practic- 
able to slightly lenger staple varieties, 


The adjustments in total cotton acreage in 1943 were generally in 
line with the above recommendations, but it is too early to know the grade 
and staple composition of the crop. However, up to October 17 much more 
cotton grading strict middling and higher had already been ginned than the 
total quantities of these grades obtained in either 1941 or 1942. To date 
the staple length of the 1943 crop is slightly shorter than in either 1941 
or 1942, largely as a result of the drought which damaged the crop in much 
of the Belt. Even more stress this year than last is being put on the need 
for picking and handling the crop so as to obtain the largest possible pro-— 
portion of high grades. 


Looking ahead to 1944 it is significant that the peak in mill con- 
sumption already has been passed. The tight labor situation in the cotton 
textile industry probably has been the most important factor accounting for 
the decline in mill consumption from an annual rate of 11.5 million bales 
during the last 6 months of the 1941-42 season to an annual rate.of 10.9 
million bales during the last 6 months of 1942-43, Cotton consumption is 
expected to total from about 10 million to 1Onl/ 3 million bales this season 
compared with 11.1 million last year, In view of the larger proportion of 
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high grade cotton in the 1943 crop, the ability the mills demonstrated last 
season in using a shorter staple and lower grade cotton than that used in 
1941-42, and the smaller prospective consumption this season, the 1943-44 
supply of cotton is believed fully adequate to meet domestic and export needs, 
notwithstanding the fact that the grade of the 1943 inept Shek was substan-— 
tially lower than .in 1942... 


Relief and Fits ated: + ibs 


At the end of the war the carry~—over of cutn in the United States 
probably will be somewhat smaller than in 1939 when it totaled about 13.0 
million bales. The demand for certain crops which are now successfully com- 
peting with cotton is likely to be reduced and cotton production may again 
expand, The legislation providing for a continuation of government loans at 
90 percent of parity for 2 years after the war may contribute to this result. 
The labor supply may also increase with: demobilization. Further enlarge- 
ments in the end-of-season carry—overs are. therefore to be expected unless 
exports increase enough to: offset the expected decrease in domestic con- 
sumption and’ the possible increase in production, 


The carry-over of foreign cotton at the war's end: will be much greater 
than the 7.5 million bales on August 1, 1939. By August 1, 1943, it had 
already risen to a record high of 12.4 million and the world carry-over. of 
all cotton (American and foreign) reached a record high of 23.9 million bales 
with a much larger proportion of foreign cotton than in any recent year. 


Although as a result of deprivation during the war period the need 
for cotton goods in foreign countries will be large, the actual effective 
demand for cotton will depend upon many factors. Japan, China, and the 
countries of continental Europe will be impoverished and more urgently in 
need of food than of textiles. The extent to which they will be able to buy 
cotton from the United States and other producing countries will depend upon 
continuance of lend—lease arrangements or the extension of credit in some 
other form. Even if the cotton is furnished free, the war-ravaged countries 
will take less of it than of food, for.the cost of the raw material repre~ 
‘sents.a comparatively small percentage of the price paid for clothing by the 
final consumer. Furthermore, the textile industry in large areas in Asia and 
continental Europe may have been destroyed or damaged by military operations. 


Everything considered, it is improbable that the two or three years 
following the close of the war.will see a pressure of demand upon available 
supplies of cotton like that for most food products. Furthermore as in the 
period immediately preceding the war, American cotton will continue to be at 
a disadvantage in competing with foreign growths unless (1) it is sold at the 
world price level, (2) exports are subsidized, or (3) special credit arrange- 
ments are developed, 
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Post-War Outlook for Cotton ; : j 


In the longer run the handicaps of the relief period and the mal— 
adjustments caused by the war will be superimposed upon the chronically bad 
situation for American cotton that prevailed during the 1930's. Mounting 
production of foreign cotton was partly responsible for the large carry— 
overs and reduced exports of American cotton in pre-war years. It is 
likely that foreign production will continue to increase, even though spe— 
cial nationalistic measures to encourage cotton production in certain for- 
eign countries are Ap EDIE Gs - 


For the world as a whole, the long-time upward trend in the demand 
for and consumption of cotton will probably be resumed in the post—war 
period, but the extent of this increase will depend upon many factors. 
Among these will be the degree of international cooperation and freedom of 


trade which will prevail, and particularly the growth in industrial activity | 


and consumer incomes throughout the world. In an expanding world economy 
in which industrialization is extended, agriculture improved, and with a 
corresponding rise in incomes, the demand for cotton certainly will increase. 


It is unlikely, however, that the increase in the demand for cotton. 
will be in proportion to the rise in the demand for textiles as a whole. 
Synthetic fibers were competing to an increasing degree with cotton in pre- 
war years, and this is likely to be accelerated after the war. The growth. 
in use of synthetics thus far has been due to..improvements in their quality 
and reductions in their prices, to trends’ in consumer tastes and preferences 
in their favor, and to policies of economic nationalism which forced their 
use at the expense of cotton. | ' 


Even if the autarchic policies which favored synthetics are abandoned 
at the close of the war, the technological developments which accompanied | 
their increased use will remain together with much of the production capa— 
city which has been: built. Furthermore, it is almost certain that wartime 
developments will result in the manufacture of new products, and in the de- 
vising of ways of making old products at lower cost, with.a correspondingly 
greater appeal to consumers and industrial users in i post-war period. 


It is pertinent to ask at this point whether the United States will 
really need an ee ee market for cotton in the Haale period. 


Cotton could be sold at favorable prices at home, if the esha dees OF 


mestic demand for cotton were to remain at the peak wartime level or were to 
move still higher, and if domestic acreage were to be held at about present 
levels by the development in the South of attractive alternatives, both 
agricultural and industrial. The South could achieve at the same time a 
fuller utilization of its resources and a higher level of agricultural in- 
comes than has prevailed in the past, and the United States might divorce 
itself from the export market for cotton, 
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Such a development, however, is not in sight in the calculable future. 
It is reasonable to expect that the United States will have for a long time 
to come a volume of cotton production in excess of domestic requirements. 
This must be exported if we are to avoid the economic folly of burdensome 
carry-—overs. These plague the marketing of subsequent crops and eventually 
have either to be marketed in some form or destroyed. 


Although domestic cotton consumption probably will average higher 
than in pre-war years, it is not reasonable to expect that it will approxi- 
mate the wartime peak of more than 11 million bales per year. “With respect 
to alternative opportunities, the South has been moving for some time in 
the direction of a more diversified agriculture and a higher degree of in- 
dustrialization. These developments have been accelerated during the war 
and will continue in the post-war period. However, cotton will still possess 
a distinct advantage over other crops in large areas of the South. The prin- 
cipal factor is the supply of labor; no other Ss ene labor srststenn inl 
can employ it in sufficient volume. 


Of course, the volume of cotton production and the quantity of cotton 
available for export will depend on the production and price policy adopted 
for cotton and other farm products, as well as levels of industrial activity 
and employment, wage rates, and technological changes. 


Because of higher incomes together with the tight farm labor situa-— 
tion in many areas, farmers have become increasingly interested in mechaniza- 
tion and improved practices. If labor is abundant and wages are low after 
the war, the rate of mechanization may be slowed down. If the reverse is 
true, farmers may adjust their cropping system or obtain additional machinery 
in order to reduce their needs for hired labor. Technological developments 
affecting the adaptability of machines to Southern tig hai will also 
affect mechanization. . 


In the past the need for large amounts of hand labor at picking time 
retarded the mechanization of cotton production. If the mechanical cotton 
picker is sufficiently perfected to make its purchase and use economical after 
the war, there may be a ready demand for it provided that incomes are suffi- 
cient to permit its purchase. 


The potentialities of mechanization are greatest in areas with favor 
able topography such as in a large part of Western Texas and Oklahoma and the 
Delta areas of the Mississippi River. Unless mechanical pickers or ginning 
machinery are improved so as to result in higher grades than can now be 
obtained, farmers in the Delta areas may find it unprofitable to harvest 
long staple cotton mechanically because of the narrower premiums of low 
grade long staple cotton over the higher yielding shorter staple varieties. 
The widespread adoption of mechanical pickers might well be accompanied by 
a shifting from long staple to higher—yielding medium staple varieties, for 
which the discount for any deterioration of grade probably would be smaller. 
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Even though the Delta cotton areas produce high quality cotton, mechan- 
ized farms on the Delta, having better alternatives than farms in some other 
area, might shift part of their resources from cotton to other lines of produc— 
tion at relatively low prices; whereas in the High Plains and the Piedmont 
there might be no practical alternative to cotton. 


Miechanization in the Foothill and Piedmont areas cannot be expected 
to proceed at a very rapid rate because of such factors as the small size 
of units associated with low incomes, topography, the high ratio of popula- 
tion to land, and the general lack of enterprises which are conducive to 
neshauieataicns Inasmuch as cotton production will continue to be on a fairly 
intensive basis in this area a continuation of the trend toward better varie— 
ties can be anticipated. 


Mechanization in the Coastal Plain has been proceeding at a fairly 
rapid rate. It has been mainly associated, however, with crops other than 
cotton, such as small grains, peanuts and hay crops and with land breaking 
operations. Continuation of this trend may further decrease the comparative 
advantage of cotton in these sections and encourage extensification of farm- 
ing. Although cotton acreage allotments on an historical base result in 
some obvious rigidities, some adjustments in acreage have been possible since 
1934 through the medium of over— and under—planting of allotments. 


Other Fibers in the Post-War Period 

It is too early to forecast the full impact of synthetic fibers on 
cotton and other domestic fibers in the post-war period. Rayon rose in 
importance from an entirely new fiber just before the outbreak of World War I 
to a position of importance among apparel fibers in the United States second 
only to cotton in 1940 when the supply made available to consumers in this 
country averaged 3.6 pounds per capita (Table 5). Since the early 1930's 
much headway has been made by rayon staple fiber. More recently nylon, 
aralac, spun glass, and other synthetics have been introduced. Synthetic 
fibers are demonstrating their ability to compete successfully with cotton 
and other vegetable and animal fibers in a far wider variety of uses than 
ever before. Prospects are that the expansion in synthetics will continue 
in the post-war years. 


During the inter-war period rayon competed most directly with silk, 
driving it almost entirely out of the broad goods field and leaving silk 
definitely superior only in sheer hésiery. Nylon promises to dislodge silk 
even from this field. Rayon has competed successfully with cotton in many 
uses such as inexpensive hose, underwear and dresses. Fabrics of rayon 
staple fiber have successfully competed with both wool and cotton. Less 
is known about the potentialities of the newer fibers, but it is certain 
that synthetic fibers will give keener competition than ever before to 
natural fibers in clothing, house furnishings and industrial uses, In some 
uses synthetics are even making inroads against bristles. How successfully 
synthetics can compete with cordage fibers remains to be seen, 


Large stocks of wool are now held by the United States and the United 
Kingdom; several years will be required to dispose of this accumulation. Once 
this is done, however, the supply of and the demand for wool should be rea- 
sonably well balanced in the United States and in the world as a whole, if © 
business activity and trade are on a comparatively high level. | 


The United States is an importer of most other fibers, dependent on 
Some much more than others. Those imported and:used chiefly in cordage and 
miscellaneous industrial purposes should revert pretty much to the pre-war 
Situation. Supplies of abaca, henequen, sisal and hemp will be available from 


other countries. Their importation will be mainly supplementary rather than 
competitive with United States fiber, 


- Our domestic hemp industry is also being revived. “At the. close of the 
war, production in this country probably will. be. much above imports during the 
1930's. The United States, however, is at an outstanding disadvantage in 
hemp production 4nd the present growth is possible only under artificially 
high prices and other forms of government encouragement. The domestic hemp 
industry could be maintained on a wartime scale in the post-war, period only 
through the use of a very high protective tariff or the direct payment of some 
form of bounty. © en 


The future for jute in this country remains rather obscure. Burlap 
continues to be the world's cheapest packing matérial. However, if the exper- 
ience’this country will have had with cotton bags is satisfactory, and if a 
burdensome surplus of cotton accumulates, the demand may be made that this 
country adopt a nationalistic program requiring use of domestically produced 
cotton bags despite their greater cost. Me ie po ; 


LL” Tobacco 


The use of tobacco is world-wide, being largest-in countries with high 
standards of personal efficiency. and high levels of income. Since it has not 
been corisidered a necessity of life, the increase in its use and the habit~ 
forming nature of its consumption have caused it to be an important source of 
revenue for practically all governments. 


World production and consumption prior to World War II averaged about 
4.9 billion pounds (Table 6). Per capita consumption ranged from about 7 pounds 
in the United: States and certain Northern European cotintries to as low as 1 or 
2 pounds in the low-income areas of Europe, Asia and South America. The princi- 
pal factors affecting tobacco consumption,are the availability of tobacco pro~- 
ducts, habit and custom, consumer incomes, and prices charged for tobacco 
products. . 


‘The properties of tobacco and the kind of products for which a particu- 
lar kind of: leaf-is suited depend primarily upon soil, climate, and methods of 
handling.*: Consumers become accustomed. to using tobacco products made from 
particular types of leaf and tend to continue to demand the same kind of 
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product. On the other hand, over considerable periods of time, changes in 
consumer tastes and preferences have wrought changes in the pattern of 

tobacco production. Since World War I the popularity of cigarettes both in 

the United States and many foreign countries has increased, while the con- 
sumption of chewing tobacco, snuff and to a lesser extent cigars and smoking 
tobacco, has declined, These shifts in demand have caused corresponding 

changes in tobacco production. Income from the sale of the cigarette tobaccos — 
flue—cured and light air—cured — represented less than half the total farm 
income from tobacco in the early 1920's, but from 85 to ‘90 pereent in recent 
years. 


Although the response of tobacco production to changes in consumer in- 
come and general business activity is smaller than for many other commodi-— 
ties, Neg, 24111 indicates:that there is some similarity in movement between 
industrial production and tobacco consumption per capita in the United States, 
Essentially the same relationships prevail in foreign countries. Differences ' 
in prices charged consumers for tobacco products ketween one country and : 
another and between one time and another have been primarily due to different 
and changing levels of taxes. Per capita consumption of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom in 1930 was about half that of the Netherlands, a reflection for the 
most part of the marked divergence in the tax policies of the two countries. 
Changes in prices and taxes in the United States in recent years have not been 
great enough to influence tobacco consumption appreciably, but retail prices 
for tobacco products have trended upward in Europe and the Orient, owing 
mainly to tax and price policies. 


With tobacco consumption so widespread, the concentration of produc—’ 
tion of superior qualities of leaf in certain areas has made tobacco an 
important commodity in world commerce. Since early colonial times the United 
States has been the principal exporter. Before World War I exports consisted 
chiefly of the dark types, but by the late 1930's flue—cured types accounted 
for more than 80 percent of the total leaf tobacco exported from the United 
States. The United Kingdom has always been the principal importer of flue— 
cured leaf (Table 7). 


The domestic demand for American tobaccos has increased sharply during 
the war. This has been due both to heavy consumption by the armed forces and 
to an increase in civilian demand associated with higher levels of consumer 
income. The unstemmed equivalent of leaf used in the manufacture of cigar- 
ettes in 1942 is estimated at about 740 million pounds, and leaf used in 
tobacco products as a whole at nearly 1.2 billion pounds, or more than a 
third higher than the 1935—39 average. Early in the war period foreign mar— 
kets were largely cut off due to a sharp curtailment in tobacco purchases by 
the British and to the blockade of continental Europe. In April 1941, how-— 
ever, the first shipments of tobacco were made under Lend-Lease and since 
that time between 400 and 500 million pounds of flue-cured have been sent 
abroad under this arrangement, about 87 percent going to the United Kingdom, 
In recent months shipments under Lend-Lease arrangements have constituted a 
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smaller proportion of total exports, as tobacco for use by civilians in allied 
and neutral countries is now being exported on a cash basis. 


The United States has been increasingly cut off from overseas supplies 
of raw materials from which important insecticides and fungicides are made. 
Consequently this country has expanded the production of nicotine sulfate and : 
other tobacco byproducts in order to meet the needs of food producers in this 
and allied countries. In order to make possible larger production of such 
tobacco byproducts under prevailing price ceilings, the government has subsi- P 
dized the diversion of dark tobaccos to byproduct manufacture with a result— 
ing sharp increase in demand for dark leaf, 


At the close of the war, stocks of commercial types of leaf tobacco 
will be comparatively low both at home and abroad. The demand for tobacco 
products will be very great, and undoubtedly severe demands will be made upon 
American supplies to help replenish foreign stocks. 


Some further increase in cigarette ccnsumption extending over a con- 
siderable number of years appears highly probable, although it may be at a 
slower rate than during the inter-war period. In the long run, therefore, 
it is likely that the domestic production of the important cigarette types, 
flue—cured and burley, can be expanded somewhat in the United States, while 
the production of dark tobaccos — now a minor part of the tobacco picture - 
should remain at about present levels or be contracted further. Foreign 
production of flue—cured leaf will resume its upward trend, but demand may 
increase fully as rapidly so that the United States will continue to be a 
large exporter, especially if business activity and world trade are on a high 
level and if the more extremely burdensome taxes and trade restrictions affect- 
ing tobacco can be removed or reduced. In Virginia and North Carolina, and 
to some extent in South Carolina and Georgia, flue-cured tobacco already has 
proved a profitable alternative to cotton. Further shifts from cotton to 
tobacco in these areas probably will be feasible in the post-war period. 


III. Some possible approaches to the cotton problem 
in the post-war period, 


Several alternative approaches might be used to secure a place for 
American cotton in the export market to balance supply and demand, Hach 
approach possesses both advantages and disadvantages. Presumably the one 
chosen should be that which in the long run would not only come nearest to 
providing satisfactory returns to cotton farmers but would also result in the 
fullest utilization of resources and the maximum material well—being for the 
economy as a whole. One method of dealing with the problem would be to per-— 
mit cotton farmers to grow as much cotton as they wish at prices prevailing 
in the world market. This method would eliminate the cost, mistakes and 
rigidities which accompany government programs, and would secure in the course 
of time an abandonment of cotton cultivation in some parts of the United States 
and its concentration in areas best suited to its production. It would also 
provide consumers with cotton at relatively low cost. 


La 


But the adoption of a policy of laissez-faire would conflict with ‘the 
immediate desire to maintain the incomes of cotton producers. Shifts in pro- 
duction would be slow and would involve serious distress to’ large numbers of 
people. In fact, unless positive measures were taken to provide favorable 
alternative opportunities ~ the taking of such measures,! of course, would 
constitute a departure from laissez-faire — the ea ated of hee might 
be undesirably prolonged and intensified. : 


Another approach would involve the use of: some form of a two-price 
system, the domestic allotment plan or some type of export subsidy, Such'a: 
method of dealing with the problem would-have several advantages. Probably 
the most important advantage is that it.would provide a means. for raising in- 
comes of cotton producers but at the same time permit American cotton to find 
a market abroad . in successful competition with foreign growths. 


There would be several disadvantages, however. In the first place, 
the cost of cotton to domestic consumers probably would be higher than other- 
wise would be the case. Secondly, unless combined with wisely conceived and 
strongly administered programs to concentrate cotton growing in the areas in 
which it has the greatest advantage and stimulate the shift to alternative 
enterprises in other areas, this method would be likely to involve an indefin- 
ite subsidy to cotton producers at the expense of the rest of the economy. 
Thirdly, two-price systems which involve lower prices for sales abroad than 
for sales in the domestic market, especially if outright export subsidies are 
employed, are looked upon with disfavor by other producing countries who fre- 
quently resort to retaliatory action of some kind. Not only would such re- 
taliation be apt to offset any benefits flowing from the program of the United 
States, but would represent a form of economic warfare which would be incon- 
Sistent with the desire to improve international relations and increase the 
volume of world trade in the post-war period. 


A solution to the cotton problem might be sought through the entrance 
of the United States and other cotton producing countries into an international 
cotton agreement. There have been numerous international commodity agreements 
in the past and some, including one dealing with wheat and another with coffee, 
are more or less operative at the present time. Past efforts with international 
commodity control have been concerned primarily with increasing prices to pro- 
ducers, and the interests of consumers have been largely ignored. In addition, 
the establishment of production and export quotas on historical bases has 
tended to freeze existing patterns of production and retard the desirable shift 
in output from high cost to low cost areas. Furthermore, price raising efforts 
in most cases have failed after an initial period of success due to the inclu- 
Sion of too small a percentage of total production in the agreement or be— 
cause the member States did not adopt domestic policies consistent with the 
agreement. The result has usually been a collapse of production and price 
control efforts through the expansion of production in non-agreement areas 
or through the violation of the agreement by member States. 


If an international cotton agreement were to represent a satisfactory 
solution of the cotton problem, it should provide for the protection of con— 
sumer as well as producer interests. It must include all important produc— 
ing countries. It should not be merely a restrictionist scheme but should 
provide for international and national measures to reorient production in line 
with the principle of comparative advantage involving the concentration of 
production in the most suitable areas and the shift of high cost producers to 


alternative enterprises, 


The various approaches mentioned above, of course, are not mutually 
exclusive but might be applied more or less in combination. There will be no 
easy way of solving the problem of adjusting supply and demand for the chief. 
cash crop of Southern agriculture. Whichever approach is employed will re- 
quire courage, skill, the soundest economic judgment, constructive legisla - 
tion, and patience to persevere for a cmsiderable period of time. 
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Table 1. — World Production of Eight Specified Fibers 
Average 1910-14 and Annually. 1925-39 


(In ilillions of Pounds) t : 


Year Cotton Wool Silk. Rayon , Flax .Jute Hemp Abaca © Total 


LD - Me ~ 
1910-14 | 


average «se. 10,059 2,904 59 202. «1,265 3,408 1,144 .. 343 19,384 
L9nn Movnveaees ony (41. 353604 104 186 “> 1,307 98,609 1,313.2 436 23,056 
O20 We ltieis aeac/ teed! 8560 eal BLL oN, 342. by 880m 2 sec 398 24,964 
1927 s.cacease 11,157 3,610 . 2116 ~. 299 1,259 4,119 1,228 +. 401 22,191 
£928 gu ow tanpess layegb. 9 3, 740Vi F829 366 “1,229 4,004 1,182 381 23,327 
2929 Betamiess Leee00. 3,760 134 TED U{hOO. AVILA SS & CSeae eh s053 
PO 0c agiats tego | 3,680 «9190 ES7 TichLO 4, 520° (1,875 170, 23,930 
A931 fess saetee'e, bey Oe: 3,680 M26 i> 97 GOS #7 1 B8ke 92,259 Bhai. . Waly 22,20L 
aca! ee etewhs es Lage ty 3,080 116 635 (71,377 “2,804 730 358 20,894 
TOF we rica dew depos) «3,600 ~ 122 91° 879 3,286 oe 207, 22,862 
SGN Maras, EOS) 3,580 eA be ot B215-11,697" 3,454 1707, -296,.215016 
19 Bokeenem eso, «3,000 te 42) 1,081 te 1.900 2 954 Oo 139 397 23,356 
2956 BAdce stent dl,900. . 3,720 TWh pies yh Pies fe aes ca: 826 Lie 826 62 
RGa merge che eA teelg 32,7900 S221 fay 619-01, 892 99,5172 } BAO 2 4904, 30,173 
PIE aie nts homens ( 559et (9.229 YI OLE 1,793: 22, 778 OLS: ciety se 
1939 .+sseeee6 13,253 4,100 123 2,227 1,909 3, 946 913 2 364 026,835" 


epee Geet te EE Se ee Er ene Aer =O 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Compiled from official ‘sources and gererally 
reliable trade sources. 
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Table 2. — Cotton: Consumption Classified According 
to Gees United States, 1937 and 1939 


raven of Bales 


3 (478 1b.. net) be" es 


Actual | Percent of Total 
ae eee 2 gla. ke . | 

Uses © i Bales Bales = eta 1939 
Rieaprare le Wea vated ss heleeeess | 2,602 2,732 38 67 37 8 
PIOUS ENO LO br ble, gisicaiete 6.26 6 Seces's wise, dy 500 , 1,808 Cage ee AD ah 
POs LAT. oP 6 de dass teee-detae 45020 2,077 39.0 ie Te 
Piece PL CAS |e ses en's tok on aes 634 633 ey eli 8.8 
Pee) Lae ea i cn Oe ae aois one Ses el ee ee es Tiel GGL. 
Cordarone Sb Pi vats Gas sey ok pethyee 325 357 Api 48 hed. 
Mixtures (with other a boes) . 116 131 5 1.8 
a ee ee a eos See CL OTE i Too? EP 16.0 15.2 
PRE E. LPh Ws whe ew odd, SET 28. f° F217 ~ 00.0 100.0 


Bureau.of Agricultural “Beonomies ; , U. S. Department of: Agriculhure. Compiled 
from Cotton Counts Its Customers, @ joint project of-the Bureau of Business 
Research, University y of a pee and: the. Division ef Research, National 
Cotton Council | of America. ; Hot 
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Table 6, — Average Annual Tobacco Production in 
Selected Countries and Periods 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Annual Annual Annual  — Annual 
Countries Average Average Average Average 


See ee Ae a 5192097, 1925-29 «1930-34 = s1:935~-39 


United States ........ 1,306,191 1,356,496 1,336,559 1,453,120 
Bars Lovay btw coach isd hin LST BR 181,959 216,447 A/, 187,295 


Bearer Gan aes hous xa 77,199 60, 579 535527 75,851 
Cee rede Cos tes is ree conevs 2/1,357j;613 37294989001 
CURE nawes cugel sts sas 645447 61,488 56,447 48,025 
PEAMEC Vet Sack es Soasa «= 58,879 60,677 71,259 76,011 
Came Cee san sce doen’ 49,255 eo al 60, 304 Th 473 
GESEGUS Gesvnghe > ats stew 83,289 1375964 . 103,615 132,819 
Hpeary: seaneacce dace 39,570 57 y 566 67,145 46,740 
Figs t e elhed grail: es BO oseeee 3/1, 366,624 1,369,670 4/1,106,290 
Lie ins bears des ts 58,929 91,138 106,218 i/ i 95,624 
CREAN ons vacgde vers <@eee be LAO, 4.25 141,785 145,330 148,680 
Java and Madura ...... 1/ 91,716 137,072 1275107 753033 
Nee ras go oe hoe as we 0 29 577 FU tj Nestea 36,778 58,328 
Philippine Islands ... 98,673 101,924 92,249 Jasels 
DUMAGLE «evccais@avses 32,698 142,937 34,004 30,131 
UE ila enetivionecsgs Fiona 345,981 340,805 3/ 544,918 
Vsoglavia sacs steees me 36,265 23,458 26,141 36 , 227 


World Total d,s. 4,149,200 4,916,000 4,904,000  5)191;038 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


1/ 4-year average. | 

2/ 2-year average. 

3/ 3~year average. : 4 

Ah 4~year average. Excluding Burma which became independent from 
British India in April 1937. 
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Compiled as follows: 1920-34, World Acreage sadtPdodugttod « of Tobacko by 
Countries. (Historical Sertes) 1935-39, inna Se on Tobacco Statistics, 
1940.. Agricultural Statistics, 1943. : fw 
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